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indeed, is singularly complex, and it is impossible to
deny that the hope of acquiring' such luxuries may
incidentally lead to that increase of industry and
development of national resources which, as we have
seen, is the ground upon which it is defended. The
industrious apprentice may have been stimulated to
become Lord Mayor by the odours from his master's
turtle-soup; Arkwright, perhaps, was induced to
invent the machinery which revolutionised the
cotton manufactures by the hope of becoming Sir
Richard, and rivalling the coarse luxury of some
stupid Squire Western. But we cannot doubt
that upon a large scale the love of the grosser in-
dulgences is bad, even from its purety economical
point of view. If, incidentally, it encourages industry,
it far more directly and necessarily encourages waste-
ful expenditure. If a rich man can only spend his
thousands at a gambling-table, the poorer man can-
not be blamed for gambling with a thimble-rigger.
When Solomon set up his domestic establishment,
every shopkeeper in Jerusalem might be encouraged
to marry an extra wife. If a rich man, who has
enough to saturate a healthy appetite, tries how
much money he can spend, like the old classical epi-
cures, upon new dishes of nightingales' tongues, you
can hardly expect the poorer man to refrain from an
extra glass of gin. Briefly, so far as the resources